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F  any  man  would  learn 
God’s  name,  let  him  join  the 
kinship  of  God’s  concern,  in¬ 
finite  and  infinitesimal,  that 
cares  for  the  plight  of  a  lonely 
man  and  a  fallen  sparrow. 
The  God  within  us  is  com¬ 
passion;  the  one  valid  com¬ 
munion  with  him  is  through 
the  sacrament  of  devotion  to 
some  love  beyond  our  own 
small  sphere.  The  living 
bread  of  his  desire  is  the 
touch  of  quiet  tenderness  and- 
silent  reassurance.  More  pre¬ 
cious  to  the  heart  of  God 
than  wine  in  a  jeweled  chal¬ 
ice  is  a  single  tear  in  secret 
shed  for  another  creature’s 
sorrow. 

— Ruth  E.  Durr 
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By  ignorance,  suspicion,  and  savagery.  .  .  . 

His  slavery  was  not  in  his  chains. 

But  in  himself - ”  Oppenheim 

This  second  freedom  was  not  to  be  won  at  the  stroke  of 


an  executive’s  pen,  but  rather  by  the  tireless  labor  of  com¬ 
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Unfortunately  all  the  details  are  here.  The  book  reads 
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and  the  selections  from  his  journals  are  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  but  they  are  all  printed  in  the  fine  type  usually  reserved 
for  footnotes.  Would  that  the  book  had  been  pruned  to  half 
its  length  and  that  all  of  it  had  been  set  in  readable  type. 
Yardley  Warner  must  have  been  an  interesting  and  valuable 
person.  I  wonder  what  his  children  must  have  thought  as 
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Editorial  Comments 


Crisis  in  Communication 

HAT  the  interchange  of  essential  thoughts  is  becom¬ 
ing  difficult  is  by  now  common  knowledge.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  Babel  of  tongues  from  which  only 
musicians  and  the  scientists  who  can  read  the  universal 
language  of  mathematical  symbols  escape.  Political  rivals 
may  use  identical  terms,  yet  they  often  give  them  differ¬ 
ent  content,  as  in  the  case  of  “democracy”  or  “freedom,” 
used  by  Western  democracies  and  Communists  alike. 
Our  religious  vocabulary  is  in  no  wise  spared  this  malice 
of  changing  tastes  or  the  oddities  of  fashion.  It,  too, 
is  rapidly  losing  its  former  universal  meaning,  and  once 
more  it  is  becoming  clear  that  words  are  living  beings 
when  they  attempt  to  articulate  a  living  faith;  they 
change  and  age,  and  after  a  while  their  former  identity 
seems  lost.  Terms  like  “conversion,”  “piety,”  or  “re¬ 
pentance,”  once  ranking  high  in  Christian  parlance,  are 
now  acquiring  a  slightly  embarrassing  or  sectarian  flavor, 
as  does  a  useful  term  like  “tract.”  Are  the  floodlights 
of  modern  evangelism  creating  a  new  opposition  in  us? 
Who  of  us  still  appreciates  (or  should  we  say  “appreciates 
again”?)  the  rich  theological  implications  of  a  term  like 
“God’s  grace”?  Words  like  “sin”  and  “morality”  have 
lost  their  broad  meaning  in  the  wake  of  the  Puritan 
tradition  and  now  seem  to  hint  almost  exclusively  at 
sex  whereas  their  original  impact  pertained  to  any  will¬ 
ful  infraction  of  God's  commandments.  These  terms  are 
disappearing  also  from  the  vocabulary  of  some  Quaker 
groups,  and  it  is  still  more  than  instructive  to  collect  and 
compare  definitions  of  “sin”  from  Friends  of  various  age 
groups.  Aren’t  we  also  a  little  too  facile  in  employing 
terms  like  “the  priesthood  of  all  believers,”  “our  sacra¬ 
mental  way  of  life,”  “our  mystical  faith,”  and  our  “lay 
ministry”  without  knowing  of  their  origin  in  Bible  and 
church  history  and  searching  for  their  right  application? 
Most  of  these  terms  have  caused  serious  controversies  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Our  ecumenical 
interest  imposes  caution  and  tact  upon  anyone  using 
them. 

The  New  Realities  of  Life 

Changes  in  the  meaning  of  language  are  the  result 
of  changing  life  conditions  and  they  lead,  in  turn,  to 


further  rifts  and  conflicts.  Those  engaged  in  Christian 
ministry,  whether  clergy  or  laymen,  must  attempt  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  learn  from  conditions  that  bring  about  such 
changes.  Certain  churches  still  include  in  their  public 
prayers  a  quaint  petition  for  “seafarers  and  travelers”  as 
though  no  industrial  revolution  had  ever  occurred  creat¬ 
ing  jobs  of  infinitely  greater  hazards  than  these  two. 
Ministry,  including  our  prayers,  ought  to  encompass  the 
entire  structure  of  man’s  social  and  spiritual  condition 
in  order  to  remain  true  to  life.  The  ministry  of  the  word 
that  loses  contact  with  the  changing  realities  of  life  be¬ 
comes  hollow,  outdated,  and  pious;  it  is  apt  to  repel 
a  word-weary  generation  like  ours.  What  are  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  coal  miner,  the  “grease  monkey,”  the  har¬ 
assed  housewife  and  mother,  and  the  overloaded  execu¬ 
tive  when  the  stentorian  reiteration  greets  them  at  the 
Sunday  morning  service  that  they  are  unworthy  sinners? 
“Uplifting”  ministers  or  lay  preachers — including  Friends 
— whose  position  happens  to  be  one  of  financial  inde¬ 
pendence  (a  minority  among  the  clergy)  ought  to  realize 
how  precarious  their  particular  ministry  might  be  in 
view  of  the  utterly  different  circumstances  in  which  some 
of  their  audience  are  likely  to  live  day  in  and  day  out. 
The  life  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  detached  from  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  moral  stresses  and  strains  which  our  soul¬ 
killing  industry  and  city  life  impose  on  many  of  us.  An 
imperturbable  religious  conviction  is  a  rare  asset  in  the 
second  half  of  our  century  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  acute  discomfort  or  creative  insecurity. 

The  Letter  and  the  Life 

Ours  is  a  word-weary  generation;  we  are  suspicious 
of  the  professional  peddler  of  words  who  continues  with 
increasing  gusto  to  pour  rivers  of  manufactured  style 
over  us.  Many  in  our  generation  have  also  become  ret¬ 
icent  about  their  emotions,  considering  it  distasteful 
to  display  publicly  their  religious  enthusiasm,  remorse, 
or  intensity  of  any  sort.  The  center  of  true  religious 
experience  is  personal  and  private,  even  when  it  finds 
expression  in  communal  worship.  We  are  a  bit  like 
Nicodemus,  ashamed  of  being  seen  or  heard,  and,  like 
him,  often  seek  the  intimate  dialogue  at  a  late  moment 
in  life. 

“You  will  know  them  by  their  fruits”  (Mt.  7:16) 
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proves  again  a  verdict  ot  eternal  truth.  To  those  attempt¬ 
ing  a  quiet  discipleship  and  lacking  the  skills  of  verbal 
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communication,  it  holds  a  blessing  of  majestic  charity 
and  justice. 


Is  Friends  Worship  Existential? 

By  HOWARD  HAYES 


NOW  and  then  a  member  will  overhear  other  mem¬ 
bers  whispering  among  themselves  something  to 
this  effect:  “We  should  try  to  have  a  good  meeting  this 
morning  so  as  to  interest  the  attenders  and  visitors.  Let 
us  try  to  say  something  that  will  induce  them  to  return.” 

This  is  a  praiseworthy  ambition.  The  desire  to  build 
up  the  meeting  is  a  most  natural  one.  Who  does  not 
wish  to  reach  out  in  one  way  or  another  toward  the 
attender,  the  casual  visitor,  the  stranger?  The  extension 
of  “good  will”  of  this  kind  is  the  most  normal  thing  in 
the  world.  Everyone  should  practice  it  at  every  available 
opportunity. 

But  does  it  make  for  a  genuine  Quaker  meeting? 
Probably  not,  though  a  real  Quaker  meeting  may  take 
place  anyway.  Two  opposed  views  are  here  involved. 
Let  us  examine  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  wishes  “to  say  a  few  words  to  the  visitors.” 
What  must  he  do  in  preparation?  First,  he  must  abstract 
himself  from  the  meeting,  l>ecome,  as  it  were,  a  spec¬ 
tator,  and  then  prepare  his  little  message  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  judges  to  be  “suitable”  for  the  persons  pres¬ 
ent.  He  may  consider  their  ages,  and  whether  they 
appear  to  be  “sophisticated”  or  otherwise.  He  may  de¬ 
cide  to  draw  upon  Quaker  history  and  practice  or  he 
may  choose  some  little  story  or  anecdote  which  he  deems 
“the  right  thing”  for  the  occasion.  Many  successful 
Protestant  ministers  are  highly  adept  at  this,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  effective  for 
their  purposes.  Such  “sermon  material”  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  all  who  wish  to  use  it.  Often  it  is  used  wisely 
and  well. 

Now  what  is  the  other  view?  What  is  the  opposite 
of  the  idea  of  “working  up  a  message”  as  just  described? 
This  is  where  the  word  “existential”  comes  in.  The 
Friend  who  abstracts  himself  for  the  conscious  purpose 
of  preparing  a  message  has  put  himself  outside  “the 
existential  situation.”  He  has  refused  involvement  in 
the  immediate  spiritual  condition  of  the  meeting  in 
favor  of  his  own  idea  concerning  a  “message.”  He  has 
taken  a  stand  of  spiritual  superiority  and  has  thus 
stepped  outside  the  actual  situation.  He  is  no  longer 
related  to  the  meeting  in  the  way  that  the  attentive 
“listener”  is. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  as  he  speaks  he  may 
suddenly  find  himself  “related,”  swept  up  and  deeply 


and  wholly  involved  in  the  “existential  situation”  of  the 
meeting.  Then  he  will  forget  his  previously  prepared 
message,  his  special  position  in  the  meeting  if  he  has 
one,  and  will  speak  “straight  through  himself”  and 
straight  to  old  friends,  young  friends,  men  and  women, 
attenders  and  strangers,  without  thought  of  distinction. 
With  or  against  his  will  he  will  be  personally  and  wholly 
involved.  He  will  no  longer  be  “outside  and  above,” 
but  “in  the  midst.” 

Quite  naturally  this  may  be  a  rather  fearful  thing. 
Most  of  us  do  not  feel  secure  unless  cool  reason  and 
what  we  call  “reality”  are  sitting  safe  in  the  tops  of  our 
heads.  We  would  rather  plan  and  prepare  than  lay 
ourselves  open  to  complete  involvement  in  anything  as 
queer  as  an  “existential  situation.” 

One  might  note,  at  this  point,  that  the  usual  com¬ 
pletely  planned  Protestant  church  service  seems  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  very  existential  situation. 
Why?  Because  of  its  uncertainty,  the  odds  are  against  its 
success.  Direct  contact  with  the  Spirit  can  be  a  frighten¬ 
ing  business. 

But  it  is  also  the  business  of  the  Quaker  meeting  for 
worship.  Traditionally,  Friends  have  been  able,  eager, 
and  willing  to  face  this  complete  personal  involvement 
in  a  public  meeting  despite  its  dangers  and  failures,  its 
lack  of  props  and  guides. 

All  are  fully  involved,  all  speak  (or  listen)  through 
themselves  and  for  themselves;  there  is  no  “giving”  of 
messages;  for  from  the  existential  point  of  view  messages 
work  both  ways;  they  react  as  strongly  upon  the  sender 
as  upon  the  receiver.  The  giver  of  a  message  is  not  “out¬ 
side”  his  message,  nor  is  the  receiver  lacking  in  response. 
The  whole  man  is  penetrated,  and  repenetrated  again 
and  again. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  way  of  saying  that  the  meeting 
“deepens.”  The  spectator  forgets  his  position  and  is 
drawn  in;  the  Elder,  the  weighty  Friend  who  thought 
“to  say  a  few  words  to  the  visitors”  has  forgotten  him¬ 
self  and  comes  up  with  a  message  which  is  as  surprising 
(and  refreshing)  to  himself  as  it  is  to  the  old  friends  who 
thought  they  knew  him.  The  attenders  and  visitors  are 
glad  they  came  and  will  look  forward  to  coming  again. 
No  plan  brought  it  about,  and  no  plan  can  bring  it  back. 

There  is  a  “rhyme  and  reason”  to  the  Quaker  way, 
and  the  Quakers’  view  of  themselves  and  their  ways  of 
worship  and  their  activities  in  the  world  does  have  a 


Howard  Hayes  is  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 
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recognizable  and  teachable  shape.  The  “existential  sit¬ 
uation”  which  prevails  in  their  unprogramed  meetings — 
so  bewildering  to  the  casual  visitor — is  not  a  recent  fad 
or  novelty.  It  far  antedates  the  word  "existential”  which 
has  been  used  here. 

Friends  have  changed  their  dress  and  will  change 
their  dress  again;  they  have  suffered  under  various  types 
of  conformity  and  the  revolt  from  conformity,  and  will 
do  so  again.  They  have  suffered  under  the  weight  of 
the  past,  short  as  theirs  is,  and  still  suffer.  But  their 
simple  and  fearless  approach  to  the  movements  of  the 
Spirit  stands  as  fresh  and  clear  in  today's  world  as  it 
ever  did. 

Letter  from  Geneva 

SUPPOSE  nothing  has  shaken  British  nerves  more 
severely,  at  least  in  recent  years,  than  the  current 
acknowledgment  by  an  American  army  general  that 
European  skies  are  continuously  patrolled  by  American 
airplanes  carrying  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Friend  has  recently  been  full  of  the  horrible  con¬ 
sequences  to  Europe  and  the  world  if  a  too  drunk  or 
too  trigger-happy  pilot  should  release  controls.  The 
possibility  of  misunderstood  codes  and  of  accidental 
crashes  have  likewise  received  attention,  and  the  old 
neutralist  fable  regarding  a  civilized  Europe,  caught 
between  the  barbarian  rivalries  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  received  at  least  cursory  airing  in 
British  Quaker  and  other  European  periodicals. 

Personally  I  am  troubled  at  the  neutralist  tinge  which 
afflicts  Quaker  thinking  in  such  circumstances.  I  had 
hoped  that  Howard  Brinton’s  Pendle  Hill  Bulletin, 
appearing  some  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  true  status  of 
the  pacifist  as  a  particular  kind  of  interventionist,  had 
put  to  flight  all  further  expression  of  Quaker  neutralism. 
One  learns,  however,  to  accept  certain  compartmentaliza- 
tions  of  Quaker  thinking.  How  many  American  Friends, 
for  instance,  read  the  London  Friend  as  a  matter  of 
course?  How  many  European  and  British  Friends  read 
Friends  Journal  as  a  normal  weekly  procedure? 

No  doubt  certain  British  Quakers  may  be  reassured 
by  the  very  recent  news  that  several  planes  loaded  with 
atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  have  crashed  in  the  States 
without  detonating  their  lethal  cargoes.  Curiously 


enough,  living  in  neutral  Switzerland  offers  a  different 
approach  to  the  realities  of  our  world.  Recently  we  spent 
a  fortnight  at  Montana,  4,500  feet  up  on  a  sun  plateau, 
where  the  exquisite  beauty  of  sun,  sky,  snow,  and  the 
pure  pleasure  of  winter  sports  contrasted  daily  with  the 
grim  fact  we  were  meeting  within  the  outer  bastions  of 
the  greatest  military  fortress  the  world  has  ever  known. 

A  recent  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  states,  “Swit¬ 
zerland  has  no  army.  It  is  an  army.”  Foreigners,  Quakers 
or  otherwise,  who  live  in  this  elegant,  highly  prosperous 
country  tend  to  forget  that  each  residence  is  an  arsenal 
and  that  the  Swiss  heartland  is  an  alpine  fortress, 
equipped  to  hold  out  a  decade  or  longer  against  atomic 
attack. 

American  dismay  and  near  panic  (as  it  looks  to  us 
over  here)  in  the  light  of  sputniks  incor|K>rated  and 
British  dismay  at  atom-bomb-patrolled  European  skies 
seem  to  reflect  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Each  reflects 
the  neutralist  illusion  so  paradoxically  absent  in  this 
(supposedly)  most  neutralist  of  countries.  The  Swiss 
know  our  modem  world  may  well  explode  and  they  will 
at  least  try  to  outride  the  cataclysm  in  their  mountain 
fastness.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  get  excited  over 
the  prospect. 

Thomas  Kelly  warned  us  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  worldly  security  left  anywhere, 
nor  had  thei^  ever  been,  despite  our  illusions.  We  have 
been,  he  said,  in  the  hands  of  the  Living  God  and  still 
are.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  really  useful  starting  point 
for  Quaker  effectiveness  in  the  present  situation.  That 
the  majority  of  men  approach  the  ultimate  reality  of 
our  existence  only  slowly  is,  of  course,  a  truism.  That 
the  majority  of  men  are,  in  extremity,  given  to  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  by  whatever  arms  are  available  is  also 
a  truism.  The  ultimate  stripping  away  of  the  illusion  of 
defense  (even  in  alpine  fortresses),  brings  men  to  the 
razor’s  edge  of  conscience,  beyond  which  they  may  slip 
into  the  living  death  so  vividly  and  accurately  described 
in  Simone  Weil's  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  The  Iliad  or. 
The  Poem  of  Force.  It  also  brings  them  to  what  George 
Fox  described  as  the  flaming  sword  by  which  he  ascended 
to  the  place  where  Adam  was  before  he  fell  (that  is,  to 
pure  dependence  upon  God  for  defense).  This  ultimate 
choice  is  beyond  question  the  greatest  opportunity  for 


'HEN EVER  the  going  is  rough,  read  about  a  few  of  the  rough  spots  in  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Lincoln  failed  in  business;  1832,  defeated  for  state  legislature;  1833,  again  failed  in  business;  1834, 
elected  to  state  legislature;  1835,  his  sweetheart  died;  1836,  suffered  nervous  breakdown;  1838,  defeated  for  speaker; 
1840,  defeated  for  Electors;  1843,  defeated  for  Congress;  1846,  elected  to  Congress;  1848,  defeated  for  Congress; 
1835,  defeated  for  Senate;  1856,  defeated  for  Vice-President;  1858,  defeated  for  Senate;  1860,  elected  to  Presidency. 
— Lansdowne  Meeting  Newsletter  (Lansdowne,  Pa.),  January,  1958. 
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the  sons  of  God  to  prove  our  involvement  in  man’s  pre¬ 
dicament.  Our  sanctified  intervention,  rightly  directed, 
can  be  one  of  God’s  ways  to  turn  the  ultimate  despair 
of  men  to  those  ways  of  living  which  effectively  under¬ 
cut  violence. 

Here  in  Geneva  the  exercise  of  imaginative  ingenuity 
in  developing  practical  ways  to  release  violent  tensions 
has  led  Quakers  into  international  fields.  For  example, 
until  this  autumn  Geneva  had  been  host  to  the  Quaker 
office  managing  the  young  diplomats  seminars.  In  an 
atmosphere  freed  of  the  baneful  influence  of  open  agree¬ 
ments  openly  arrived  at,  and  openly  propagandized,  in 
an  atmosphere  free  of  the  baneful  effect  of  cocktail  fumes 
and  ever  louder  shouted  conversations,  men  from  the 
highest  echelons  of  government,  men  of  every  possible 
political  alignment,  have  for  the  last  five  years  quietly 
considered  in  a  Swiss  and  Quaker  atmosphere  what,  is 
most  needful  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Geneva  has  been  till  this  autumn  host  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Seminars  program  which  seeks  a  similar 
end  among  a  European  university  clientele.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  of  the  young  diplomats,  will  be  hence¬ 
forward  administered  by  the  Quaker  House  in  Paris, 
as  a  result  of  budgetary  considerations — which  for  us, 
sadly  enough,  have  cost  us  our  renowned  Chiteau 
Banquet. 

Geneva  does,  however,  retain  its  function  of  official 
representation  to  the  European  office  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  the  local  Quaker  center,  which  in  its  smaller 
location  nearer  the  university  should  find  increasing 
usefulness  in  doing  locally  what  the  other  three  programs 
envisage. 

Perhaps  I  might  digress  for  a  moment  to  mention 
still  another  Quaker-inspired  international  effort,  which 
has  served  an  educational  purpose  each  autumn  for  five 
years  now.  This  program  jiersonally  sponsored  by  your 
correspondent,  under  the  patronage  of  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  himself,  consists  of  the  Students  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  (SUN).  Each  year  this  body  composed 
of  students  of  the  International  School  of  Geneva  (where 
your  correspondent  is  head  of  the  History  Department) 
meets  in  the  International  Labor  Organization  Govern¬ 
ing  Body’s  room  to  discuss  (under  rules  of  procedure 
formulated  by  themselves)  current  international  prob¬ 
lems.  SUN  this  year  voted  formally  that  the  UN  should 
banish  all  atomic  tests,  reasoning  that  the  force  of  public 
opinion  would  be  sufficient  moral  pressure  to  prevent 
any  nation  from  continuing  such  tests.  This  resolution 
was  made,  not  without  calling  into  play  a  certain  in¬ 
genuous  practicability. 

Attention  in  closing  might  well  be  focused  upon  cur¬ 
rent  developments  between  the  Geneva  Meeting  and  the 
Swis$  scene.  One  influential  Swiss  Quaker  attender.  Dr. 


Max  Habicht,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  authorities 
in  Bern  to  the  legality  and  wisdom  of  providing  civilian 
alternative  service  to  the  present  ubiquitous  military 
duty.  That  some  favorable  response  has  been  elicited 
could  mean  that  the  most  hardheaded  of  Rousseau’s 
disciples  is  now  responding  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  that 
“every  nation  is  judged  by  the  quality  of  its  treatment 
of  its  dissident  minorities.’’  It  could  also  mean  that  the 
Quaker  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  our  situa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  acceptable  even  here  in  the  Alps. 

Robert  J.  Leach 

Has  Ghana  Gone  Totalitarian  ? 
Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Douglas  V.  Steere 
£  did  not  find  Ghana  turned  totalitarian  or  under 
siege.  The  action  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  in  putting  his  likeness  on  the  postage  stamps  and 
in  moving  into  the  old  Danish  castle  which  the  British  Gover¬ 
nor  had  formerly  occupied  may  well  have  been  a  little  swift 
and  in  poor  taste.  It  is  also  true  that  the  walls  around  tfie 
castle  grounds  are  being  increased  in  height,  although  in  the 
end  I  doubt  if  they  will  have  reached  the  height  of  the  fence 
around  the  White  House,  at  least  as  I  remember  it.  Still  more 
serious  was  his  action  in  pressing  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  journalists  and  two  Moslem  critics  who  apparently  did 
not  have  Ghana  citizenship.  This  move  indicated  a  lack  of 
restraint  and  trust  in  the  democratic  freedoms  which  is  alarm¬ 
ing  when  it  appears  so  soon  after  Ghana’s  independence.  Yet 
we  could  not  read  this  as  a  clear  sign  of  the  laying  down  of  a 
totalitarian  policy  for  the  future,  for  we  found  all  of  the  cor¬ 
rectional  processes  that  one  expects  in  such  a  situation  in  a 
democratic  country  to  be  in  full  operation. 

The  courts  threw  out  the  government’s  libel  suit  against 
the  second  journalist  and  rebuffed  the  government,  indicating 
that  the  courts  in  Ghana  are  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
head  of  the  reigning  political  party.  The  Ghana  press,  as  well 
as  the  international  press,  were  sharp  in  their  criticism  of 
Nkrumah,  and  he  is  not  insensitive  to  this  spotlight  on  what 
he  has  done.  The  action  of  Nkrumah  has  also  consolidated 
the  new  opposition  party,  which  was  publicly  brought  into 
being  while  we  were  there.  This  party  dissolved  the  old 
Liberation  party  that  was  so  largely  on  a  territorial  basis, 
with  the  Ashanti  playing  a  dominating  role,  and  formed  the 
United  party  in  which  all  three  regions  of  Ghana  are  strongly 
represented.  It  could  take  over  the  government  and  adminis¬ 
ter  it  as  a  real  alternative  to  the  existing  Convention  party. 
Professor  K.  A.  Busia,  who  seems  to  be  the  head  of  the  new 
party,  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  brilliant 
men  in  the  country,  but  he  is  a  donnish  sort  without  much 
political  appeal  and  he  may  have  to  stand  behind  some  more 
glamorous  political  figure  for  the  new  party  to  win  an  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  a  strong,  well-organized  oppo¬ 
sition,  pledged  to  the  upholding  of  the  processes  of  the  courts 
of  law  and  to  personal  and  traditional  rights,  shows  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  correctional  force  which  Nkrumah’s 
action  has  set  off.  . 
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A  further  corrective  is  the  growing  strength  and  pressure 
upon  Nkrumah  of  the  civil  service  or  permanent  government 
staff.  Still  others  come  from  the  independent  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  new  state:  the  university,  which  reacted  strongly 
to  Nkrumah’s  action  and  was  articulate  about  it,  and  the 
church,  which  in  Ghana  is  well  organized  to  register  its  pro¬ 
tests  and  in  this  case  did  so  most  vigorously.  There  is  also  the 
economic  reaction,  and  while  this  has  not^yet  made  itself  felt 
in  this  instance,  the  government  has  had  a  most  painful 
experience  in  seeing  how  the  international  capital  market  and 
the  international  industrial  community  react  to  signs  of 
internal  instability  and  lack  of  clear  intention  in  the  matter 
of  the  Volta  River  Dam  project,  which  four  years  ago  they 
thought  they  were  practically  ready  to  build  but  which  today, 
they  have  had  to  admit,  they  have  little  or  no  prospect  of 
interesting  foreign  capital  to  assist  them  in  beginning. 


It  is  because  these  checks  and  balances  are  so  actively 
op>erating  in  Ghana  today  that  I  think  those  who  have  already 
written  Ghana  off  as  having  shown  its  rejection  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  pattern  of  society  had  better  withhold  their  judgment 
for  a  while.  There  are  far  too  many  people  who  have  only 
been  waiting  to  say  "I  told  you  so”  about  the  African  capacity 
to  run  effectively  a  modern  state  who  have  secretly  rejoiced 
at  these  recent  events.  The  Western  world  and  those  who 
long  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  Africa’s  problems  have  far  too 
much  at  stake  in  Ghana’s  making  a  success  in  her  great  experi¬ 
ment  to  treat  hastily  what  is  taking  place  there.  For  if  this 
promise  of  an  orderly  experiment  in  transition  fails,  the 
alternatives  are  not  happy  ones  to  contemplate.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ghana  needs  sane  criticism  of  her  mistakes  and  can  only 
profit  in  the  long  run  by  receiving  it.  All  of  us,  however,  take 
best  the  criticism  that  comes  from  those  who  still  believe  in 
us  and  have  not  written  us  off. 


Arc  Wc  Losing  the  Power  o  f  Silent  Worship? 

By  MIRIAM  MULFORD  THRALL 


IN  the  early  days  of  our  movement  long  periods  of 
communal  silence  were  habitual,  a  necessary  part  of 
communal  worship.  But  today  the  question  sometimes 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  Quakers  through  lack  of  prac¬ 
tice  are  losing  the  habit,  and  consequently  the  power,  of 
sustained  silent  worship — that  deep,  living  silence  which 
unites  those  present  with  each  other  and  with  God.  In 
too  many  meetings  for  worship  periods  of  prolonged, 
deep  silence  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  Other  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  prolonged  periods  too  often  become  unfocused  and 
ill  at  ease,  as  if  the  newcomers  had  never  learned  what 
living  silence  is  and  the  older  ones  had  lost  or  perhaps 
had  never  themselves  acquired  the  habit  of  this  essen¬ 
tially  Quaker  form  of  devotion  and  could  not  experience 
the  comfort  of  this  ministering. 

It  is  a  truism  that  sustained  practice  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  formation  but  for  the  continuation  of  any 
habit,  whether  involving  physical  or  mental  activity.  A 
scant  half  hour  once  a  week  is  all  too  short  for  adequate 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  communal  silent  worship. 
Yet  this  brief  period  is  usually  further  curtailed,  and  in 
occasional  instances  even  cut  down  to  the  opening  mo¬ 
ments  when  late  comers  are  arriving. 

Once  the  meeting  for  worship  has  begun,  silence  is 
defenseless  against  those  who  infringe  upon  its  share 
of  the  precious  hour. . 

Those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  speak  either  at  length 
or  frequently  should  remind  ourselves  that  inspired  mes¬ 
sages  are  not  limited  to  spoken  words.  In  the  course  of 

Miriam  Thrall,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  is  Clerk  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Ministry. 


a  meeting,  provided  the  worship  is  living  and  not  merely 
nominal,  flood  after  flood  of  messages  constantly  descend 
upon  the  gathering.  All  of  these  need  not  be  uttered, 
as  we  will  realize  when  we  recall  how  often  we  ourselves 
have  felt  urged  to  speak  two  or  even  three  times  during 
the  same  hour  of  worship.  But  if  there  are  periods  of 
sustained  silence,  each  message  can  become  effective  since 
each  enriches  the  silence,  and  healing  and  strength  come 
to  those  who  participate. 

We  should  also  remember  that  for  many  attenders 
a  message,  especially  when  protracted,  is  dulled  if  it  is 
delivered  by  someone  who  regularly  addresses  them 
month  after  month.  Rarely  can  the  person  resist  devel¬ 
oping  a  customary  manner  and  even  a  customary,  ap¬ 
proach  to  subject  matter;  rarely  can  he  throughout  the 
weeks  resist  repeating  himself.  An  ordained  minister  or 
priest  usually  recognizes  the  dangers  of  monotony  and 
repetition  and  makes  special  effort  to  avoid  them.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  they  should  appear  in  a 
Friends  meeting,  which  traditionally  follows  a  freer  and 
more  personal  form  of  worship  than  is  provided  by  the 
regularized  sermon — indeed,  it  is  partly  to  escape  the 
latter  that  many  prefer  to  attend  our  meetings.  The 
spirit  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  itself  can  be  harmed  if 
the  same  person  habitually  over  the  years  continues 
to  speak  at  length  and  to  appropriate  the  time  during 
which  the  gathering  should  have  become  united  in  silent 
worship  or  more  hesitant  speakers  should  have  learned 
under  God’s  guidance  to  give  their  messages. 

A  talk  does  not  necessarily  show  evidence  of  divine 
guidance  merely  because  delivered  in  a  meeting  for 
worship.  When  a  speaker  departs  from  what  is  perhaps 
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an  initial  inspiration  and  overlays  his  point  with  dis¬ 
tracting  and  more  or  less  irrelevant  material  it  is  as  if 
he  were  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  which 
the  human  brain  works  purely  associatively,  one  thought 
suggesting  another.  By  his  lack  of  conciseness  and  co¬ 
herence  he  not  only  lessens  the  force  of  his  original  point 
but  runs  the  risk  of  giving  the  impression  that  he  is 
speaking  according  to  his  own  desires  rather  than  at 
God’s  bidding. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  speeches  of  Jesus 
were  all  brief.  Not  one  of  them  takes  more  than  two 
minutes  to  read,  yet  their  influence  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  beyond  man’s  power  to  estimate.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  most  clearly  God-inspirtd 
public  address  ever  given  in  America  was  the  briefest 
ever  given.  Had  Lincoln  elaborated  his  theme  its  impact 
would  not  have  been  as  great  nor  as  abiding. 

Before  we  allow  our  meetings  to  become  rostra  let 
us  remember  that  many  of  our  members  feel  a  deep  need 
for  more  communal  silent  worship.  Let  us  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  those  who  are  now  dejiending  especially  upon 
the  spoken  message  may  in  the  course  of  time,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practice  is  provided,  come  to  know  the  power 
and  blessedness  that  is  waiting  for  them  in  the  silence 
of  joined  prayer  and  uplifted  meditation. 

Such  worship  is  possible  only  in  a  group  which  has 
had  sustained  experience  and  has  not  neglected  the  habit 
of  united  concentration.  No  other  religious  observance 
can  take  the  place  of  this  unique  form  of  union.  Music 
and  speech  even  when  equally  powerful  are  not  the 
equivalent,  nor  is  the  silence  of  solitude.  Experience  of 
profound  and  moving  silence  was  at  the  base  of  early 
Quaker  stalwartness  and  integrity.  We  can  never  with 
safety  to  ourselves  place  it  in  jeopardy. 

Visiting  Meeting  by  Air 

EITH  SMILEY  of  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York,  a  frequent 
attender  of  New  Paltz  Meeting,  recently  mailed  to  the 
Visiting  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  a  ref>ort 
describing  a  weekend  flight  to  Elmira,  New  York,  Friends 
which  he  undertook  with  Don  Westlake  of  Cornwall,  New 
York,  Meeting,  who  owns  a  private  airplane.  His  interesting 
account  may  well  assume  some  historic  value  in  view  of  future 
developments  and  attain  the  mark  of  an  "early”  document  in 
the  story  of  Quaker  aviation  yet  to  evolve  in  the  years  to  come. 
Keith  Smiley’s  report  follows  in  part: 

There  was  plenty  of  chance  to  be  alone  with  one’s  thoughts, 
and  for  me  to  enjoy  the  thrills  of  a  first  trip  in  a  small 
plane.  The  absence  of  traffic  and  diversion  by  advertising 
signs  and  other  highway  distractions  allowed  for  an  atti¬ 
tude  conducive  to  “preparation  for  meeting.”  One  was 
impressed  by  a  feeling  of  challenge  and  of  the  wide 
stretches  of  open  country— even  in  New  York  State.  .  .  . 

Ray  Gamer,  Clerk  of  Elmira  Meeting,  met  us  at  the  air¬ 


port.  ...  As  Ray  drove  us  about  on  a  few  errands,  we 
learned  about  each  other’s  families  and  occupations.  With 
Ray  and  Mary  Garner  and  another  couple  we  had  dinner 
and  spent  the  evening  and  probed  rather  deeply  into  sev¬ 
eral  areas  of  human  life.  (I  mention  this  in  a  visitation 
report  because  such  informal  visits  are  also  "preparation 
for  meeting”  where  one  has  not  been  previously  acquainted 
— ^a  quick  trip  by  air  rather  than  a  tedious  auto  drive  left 
us  fresher  for  this  visiting.) 

Don  and  I  "bunked  in”  at  the  Garners’  home  and  were 
up  in  time  for  the  leisurely  family  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Soon  it  was  time  to  start  for  Clara  Austin’s  home 
where  meeting  was  held.  On  that  morning  meeting  was 
small  in  number  but  we  felt  it  was  a  good  meeting.  A 
number  of  those  who  usually  attend  were  out  of  town. 
There  were  only  six  of  us.  An  expressed  concern  about 
prayer  and  its  proper  and  improper  use  took  hold  of  us. 

A  buffet  lunch  was  served  at  the  home  of  another 
Friend,  Dorothy  Anderson,  Here  we  enjoyed  the  company 
of  the  Andersons  and  Clara  Austin  and  Ray  Gamer. 

Before  long  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  airport,  where 
Don  and  I  "unleashed”  the  plane  and  made  ready  for  the 
return  flight.  As  soon  as  the  control  tower,  via  Don’s  radio, 
cleared  us  for  take-off,  we  were  in  the  air  again.  That 
Sunday  afternoon  it  was  clearer  than  Saturday;  we  flew 
higher  (5,000  to  6,000  ft.)  with  the  wind  helping  us  and 
the  late  afternoon  sunlight  behind  us.  The  landscape 
altered  with  the  higher  altitude  and  stronger  light — less 
detail  immediately  below  but  wider  sweeps  of  land  stretch¬ 
ing  far  away.  A  broader  viewpoint  we  had,  and  an  equal 
footing  with  patches  of  drifting  fleecy  cloud. 

The  comparison  of  the  going  flight  and  the  return 
strikes  us  as  a  parable  of  a  good  meeting,  or  a  good  visi¬ 
tation — as  we  came  back  elevated  in  spirit  above  that  with 
which  we  went  out. 

Just  as  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  we  came  in 
from  the  west  toward  the  Hudson  and  were  thrilled  by  the 
sparkling  lights  of  Newburgh.  We  looked  directly  down 
upon  the  lines  of  cars  moving  along  the  New  York  Thra- 
way  and  pitied  their  occupants  in  their  restricted  earth- 
view.  Don  reported  his  flight’s  end  by  radio  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  communications  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  airport  and  came  down  in  the  dusk  for  a  perfect 
landing  on  his  airstrip.  His  father  was  there  waiting  with 
his  car  headlights  marking  the  edge  of  the  field.  We 
tucked  the  little  plane  under  cover  in  the  barn. 

Must  We  Be  Helpless? 

HE  following  ap|}eal  has  been  mailed  to  the  citizens  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  over  the  signature  of  Lester  J. 
Scott,  Acting  Chairman  of  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature 
(1327  N.  Superior,  Spokane,  Wash.).  It  will  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
press  a  concern  of  many  citizens  everywhere. 

Must  Spokane  be  helpless  against  the  flood  of  indecency 
found  on  so  many  of  its  magazine  stands? 

At  about  SO  of  the  approximately  115  magazine  stands 
in  Spokane,  homosexuality,  nymphomania,  lesbianism. 
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fetishism,  obscenity  and  bestiality  are  common  theme  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  literature  on  sale.  Many  of  the  other  stands 
aren't  much  better.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  magazine 
stands  are  located  close  to  grade  and  high  schools.  The 
impact  that  this  sort  of  reading  material  makes  on  im¬ 
pressionable  adolescents  can't  be  "appreciated,"  by  some¬ 
one  unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  filth.  .  .  .  But  the  effect 
is  unquestionably  very  serious  and  a  proven  factor  in  pres¬ 
ent  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  most  apparent,  not  in  the 
increasing  number  of  juvenile  crimes,  but  in  the  greater 
violence  of  the  crimes  and  the  lower  ages  of  the  children 
committing  crimes  of  violence. 

“Sex  mad  magazines  are  creating  criminals  faster  than 
jails  can  be  built,"  is  the  way  F.B.I.  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
summarized  his  view. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  month's  issue  of  Parent  maga¬ 
zine  the  women  of  the  Coral  Gables  Womens  Club  state, 
"We  were  appalled  and  angered  to  find  that  any  youth, 
by  reading  magazines  and  books  sold  on  the  newsstands 
of  our  community  could  learn  the  art  of  seduction,  how  to 
rape  a  girl,  how  to  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  the 


techniques  of  sadistic  torture."  Written  by  a  former  con¬ 
gressman,  the  article  tells  how  the  aroused  citizens  of  this 
Florida  town  cleaned  up  its  magazine  stands  and  sparked 
a  drive  that  resulted  in  the  state  legislature  passing  a  law 
with  teeth  in  it — barring  obscene  magazines  from  the  state. 

No  longer  can  the  citizens  and  particularly  the  parents 
afford  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  state  legislation  or  someone 
else  to  do  the  job.  The  present  virtually  unfettered  pub¬ 
licizing  of  evil  to  which  children  are  subjected  is  destroy¬ 
ing  them  both  directly  and  indirectly.  By  deadening  or 
dulling  the  moral  fiber  of  youth  it  is  destroying  family 
stability  which  is  the  basis  of  our  nation's  strength. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  different  citizens  organ¬ 
izations  throughout  the  country  and  armed  with  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  by  months  of  extensive  inquiry  I  am  extend¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  all  who  believe  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  protect  our  children  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  a  "Citizens  for  Decent  Literature” 
organization.  (There  follow  the  date  and  place  of  the 
proposed  meeting.) 


Extracts  from  Epistles 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Epistles  of  various  Yearly  Meetings  give  some  insight  into  the  major  interests  and 
concerns  of  Friends  in  many  areas.  We  hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  in  preparing  for  the  coming  sessions  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  for  the  sessions  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  taking  place  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Except  where  otherwise 
noted,  these  Epistles  were  sent  out  by  Yearly  Meetings  which  met  in  1957. — Editors 


Australia  General  Meeting 

We  have  become  more  deeply  aware  of  our  responsibilities 
to  each  other.  There  is  need  for  greater  activity  in  pastoral 
work  among  our  own  members;  in  preparing  our  children 
for  Quaker  worship:  in  care  and  guidance  for  the  adolescents; 
in  providing  some  form  of  helpful  counsel  where  needed  for 
those  thinking  of  marriage. 

If  our  meetings  for  worship  are  to  provide  the  spiritual 
food  sought  by  those  present,  if  the  joy  and  pieace  and  strength 
of  God  are  to  be  shared  by  all,  it  will  only  be  by  the  daily 
communion  of  each  of  us  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  Homewood 
Only  too  truly  we  seem  to  be  living  in  a  world  delicately 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  We  find  a  deep  and  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  for  our  testimonies  in  the  familiar  fields — 
missions,  peace,  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  We  are  called  to 
bring  justice  to  all,  food -to  the  hungry,  refreshment  to  the 
spirit.  Our  caring  for  all  men  influences  us  as  we  consider  the 
dangers  inherent  in  nuclear  testing  and  all  it  involves.  We 
are  disheartened  that  these  concerns  lie  heavily  on  so  few  of 
us  and  that  we  are  sharing  ourselves  and  our  means  in  such 
a  small  degree.  In  speaking  to  the  world's  needs,  let  us  be  a 
voice,  not  an  echo.  Our  leadership  must  be  in  life,  not  just  in 
words.  “We  show  what  we  are  by  what  we  do -with  what  we 
have.” 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  Stony  Run 
We  tend  to  sit  in  judgment,  but  in  great  things  and  small, 
only  He  can  judge.  Let  there  be  in  our  hearts  humility,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  compassion.  Let  us  get  rid  of  smugness  and 


bigotry.  We  know  so  little;  we  pretend  to  know  so  much.  Let 
us  seek,  question,  look.  As  we  seek,  we  shall  find. 

We  need  to  assess  anew  and  constantly  our  attitudes  and 
our  actions  concerning  our  testimonies  as  to  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice,  education,  public  life  and  morale.  Our  historic 
attitude  against  the  use  of  force  must  go  beyond  opposition  to 
war.  Let  us  renew  our  efforts  for  peace  on  a  creative  basis, 
never  forgetting  that  hate,  ignorance,  fear,  anger,  threats,  and 
arrogance  in  the  minds  of  men  breed  dissension  and  war.  In 
our  work  for  a  peaceful  world,  the  words  and  deeds  and  beliefs 
of  each  one  of  us  count. 

California  Yearly  Meeting 

We  would  express  our  conviction  that  evangelism  com¬ 
bined  with  Christian  living  will  provide  the  best  formula  for 
real  success  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  our  program  there  has  been  a  well-balanced  mixture 
of  attention  to  social  concerns,  missionary  endeavor,  organiza¬ 
tional  work,  and  inspirational  messages.  The  story  of  the  early 
Friends,  as  presented  by  Edwin  Bronner  and  others,  was  an 
item  of  real  challenge.  Moses  Bailey  brought  a  very  helpful 
message  on  the  work  of  Friends  in  the  Middle  East. 

Cuba  Yearly  Meeting 

The  Cuban  Friends  recognize  with  humility  that  we  have 
not  attained  the  height  of  G<>d's  love  nor  the  ideal  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  in  regard  to  this  we  resolve:  to  be  careful  to 
love  one  another  in  our  congregations  and  Monthly  Meetings, 
to  cultivate  love  more  deeply  in  the  integration  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  enlarge  our  hearts  to  embrace  with  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  sense  of  brotherhood  our  Quaker  brothers  and  sisters 
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throughout  the  world,  and  to  reach  out  with  a  higher  spirit 
of  service  to  our  neighbors  without  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

Denmark  Yearly  Meeting 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  has  been  marked  by  the  joy 
of  fellowship  and  of  progress  during  the  past  year.  On  the 
other  hand  grave  thoughts  and  problems  were  aroused  in  our 
sessions  from  the  insecurity  of  a  world  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atom  bomb  has  predominance  over  striving  for 
peace. 

We  were  strengthened  in  the  belief  of  the  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  God  and  in  the  conviction  that  for  all  sincere  religious 
people  life  is  a  whole,  and  that  they  form  one  fellowship. 

East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting 

Throughout  the  sessions  our  thoughts  have  centered 
around  the  theme  “In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West”  (Gal. 
3:28).  We  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  those  things,  in 
our  country  and  elsewhere,  which  separate  men  from  one 
another  and  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  challenge 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  removing  the  causes  of  strife.  We 
must,  as  individuals  and  as  Meetings,  be  channels  for  har¬ 
monious  living  and  working  together,  features  which  the 
world  so  much  needs  today. 

France  Yearly  Meeting 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  thermonuclear  perils 
and  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  decided  to  send  a  petition  to 
each  of  the  three  governments  engaged  in  nuclear  experiments. 

As  all  the  nations  desire  that  these  experiments  should 
cease,  we  are  suggesting  to  each  of  the  three  governments 
concerned  that  they  should  take  the  first  step  by  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  give  up  the  experiments,  without  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  other  two  governments. 

We  are  convinced  that  public  opinion  the  whole  world 
over  would  hail  the  country  which  made  this  decision  as  a 
champion  of  peace,  thus  conferring  on  it  such  moral  prestige 
that  the  other  two  governments  would  be  constrained  to 
adopt  the  same  course. 

(To  be  continued) 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Friends  General  Conference  office  at  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia,  has  two  sets  of  color  slides  available  for 
use  by  Meetings:  “Housing  for  the  Quaker  Spirit,”  showing 
meeting  houses  in  eastern  and  middle  western  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  and  “The  Story  of  1652,”  showing  historic 
Quaker  sites  and  buildings  in  northwest  England.  Scripts  are 
available  for  both  sets,  and  a  long-playing  record  is  available 
with  “The  Story  of  1652.” 


In  the  past  two  years,  five  hundred  Reading  Kits  for  New 
Members  and  Kits  for  Seekers  have  been  distributed  by  the 
Religious  Education  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing.  They  have  gone  to  about  sixty  Meetings,  located  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  kits  contain  printed  material,, 
in  small  leaflet  or  pamphlet  form,  which  describes  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  Society.  Kits  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Office,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.; 
Kit  for  Seekers,  75  cents;  Kit  for  New  Members,  $1.00. 


An  article  on  the  international  work  camps  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Israel  and  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  intergroup  understanding  in  the  Middle  East,  written 
by  Michael  Wright  of  the  AFSC  project  in  Acre,  Israel, 
appears  in  the  January,  1958,  issue  of  New  Outlook:  Middle 
East  Monthly.  This  periodical  is  sponsored  by  the  year-old 
Jewish  Arab  Association  in  Israel  and  is  available  at  55  cents 
a  copy,  $5.50  a  year,  from  1  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Philip  and  Susie  Frazier,  former  Friends  workers  at  Hom¬ 
iny,  Okla.,  and  well  known  among  Friends  at  large,  are  now  at 
work  among  Indians  in  the  Dakotas.  They  have  the  care  of 
six  Congregational  churches  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation, 
and  a  recent  letter  tells  of  classes  in  religious  education  in 
three  Indian  day  schools  and  two  groups  of  high  school  young¬ 
sters  meeting  every  week,  one  at  Fort  Yates  and  the  other  in 
their  home  at  McLaughlin,  S.  D.  Susie  Frazier  is  a  member  of 
the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe;  Philip  is  a  Sioux;  and  both  have  been 
active  in  Indian  affairs. 


Two  Earlham  College  professors  will  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
plete  their  doctoral  degrees  through  a  $10,000  grant  the  col¬ 
lege  has  received  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Nominated  by  Earlham  to  do  the  advanced  study  and 
writing  are  Leigh  T.  Gibby,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
and  Claude  L.  Stinneford,  head  of  the  Earlham  Economics 
Department.  Both  are  candidates  for  the  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Gibby’s 
thesis  will  deal  with  the  work  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
satirists,  the  eighteenth-century  English  writer  Jonathan 
Swift,  churchman  and  author  of  Gulliver’s  Travels. 


Plans  for  the  coming  Friends  Conference  on  Disarmament, 
to  be  held  March  13  to  16  at  Camp  Miami,  Germantown,  Ohio, 
are  going  ahead,  and  Yearly  Meetings  have  been  asked  to 
appoint  Friends  who  can  be  of  assistance  in  planning  the 
technique  of  Friends’  contribution  to  world  peace  through 
disarmament. 

Leadership  expected  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  includes  Samuel  Levering,  Sydney  Bailey,  Ken¬ 
neth  Boulding,  Raymond  Wilson,  Stuart  Innerst,  Wilmer 
Cooper,  Laurence  Strong,  Edward  Snyder,  Emile  Benoit, 
Norman  Whitney,  George  Hardin,  Miriam  Levering,  Stephen 
Cary,  Warren  Griffith,  Ben  Seaver,  William  Edgerton,  and 
Lyle  Tatum. 

Glenn  Bartoo,  a  Friend  who  has  worked  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  offices  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently  been  employed  by  the 
Psychology  Department  at  the  State  Penitentiary  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  interviews  men  for  work  and  those  applying  for 
parole. 

A  small  group  of  interested  meeting  attenders  are  gather¬ 
ing  each  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  for  meeting  for  worship  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  Helen  Bruner,  1480  Mill  Street,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  is  the  corresf)ondent. 
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Leonard  Kenworthy,  professor  of  education  at  Brooklyn 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  at  present  traveling  in  Africa, 
where  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  interview  leaders 
like  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Nigeria  and  Ghana,  Mohammed 
V,  King  of  Morocco,  and  the  Asantehene,  king  of  the  Ashantis, 
several  mayors  of  large  cities,  and  a  number  of  leading  college 
teachers.  We  quote  from  one  of  his  letters  a  passage  dealing 
with  the  type  of  leaders  he  met: 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  I  will  say  that  there 
are  three  types  of  top  leaders  in  Africa  that  I  have  met  so 
far.  One  is  the  foreign-trained  person  who  is  in  a  hurry, 
wants  to  get  things  done,  and  has  tremendous  dreams  for 
his  country,  is  usually  an  impassioned  orator  and  the  type 
who  can  set  the  people  on  fire  for  independence — like 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana  and  Azikiwe  of  Nigeria.  Whether  they 
can  also  organize  a  new  government  and  not  alienate  the 
chiefs  and  tribal  leaders  remains  to  be  seen.  The  second 
type  is  self-educated  or  educated  at  home,  is  a  better 
balancer,  moves  more  cautiously — such  as  Mohammed  V 
of  Morocco,  William  Tubman  of  Liberia,  and  Balewa  of 
Nigeria.  The  third  typ>e  is  the  intellectual  like  Dike 
[history  professor  in  Nigeria]  or  Gardiner  [head  of  the 
civil  service  in  Ghana]  who  provides  the  brains  for  the  civil 
service  or  for  general  planning.  A  fourth  type  might  be 
the  young  lieutenants — too  many  of  whom  are  disillusioned 
already  here  in  Nigeria  by  the  intraparty  fights  of  Azikiwe’s 
party.  _ ^ 

The  International  Quaker  Center  in  Paris  is  undergoing 
changes  in  function  and  emphasis.  Offices  have  now  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  additional  Quaker  programs  and  staff  members,  and 
the  Center  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  hostel,  with  rooms  avail¬ 
able  for  many  Quaker  visitors  as  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  local  program  of  the  Center  itself — 
counseling  refugees,  administering  surplus  food  distribution, 
dinners  for  diplomats,  etc. — there  are  offices  for  the  School 
Affiliation  Service,  Overseas  Work  Camps,  and  International 
Student  Seminars.  According  to  present  plans,  a  Quaker  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  Representative  will  arrive  in  the  spring,  and 
the  Conferences  for  Diplomats  program,  now  located  in 
Geneva,  will  have  its  office  in  Par:*  by  late  summer. 

There  will  therefore  not  be  accommodations  available  for 
guests  who,  as  in  recent  years,  have  enjoyed  so  much  their  stay 
at  110  avenue  Mozart  in  Paris.  During  the  year  1956-57  there 
were  nearly  five  hundred  different  persons  who  spent  a  night, 
a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  the  Center. 

However,  Charles  and  Edris  Cooper,  who  are  beginning 
their  services  as  co-secretaries  in  charge  of  the  Center  and  its 
local  program,  have  indicated  that  the  welcoming  of  traveling 
Friends  is  a  pleasant  part  of  their  work.  They  will  gladly 
send  lists  of  nearby  and  inex[>ensive  hotels  if  requested,  and 
will  provide  sightseeing  suggestions  on  arrival. 

The  Center  is  open  on  weekdays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  and  2  to  5:30  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  Meeting 
for  worship  is  held  daily  at  9  a.m.  and  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  at  11  a.m.  Tea  at  four  o’clock  weekdays  pro¬ 
vides  a  pleasant  chance  to  meet  various  staff  members,  and 
visitors  will  be  most  welcome. 


Friends  in  Norway  have  informed  the  Norwegian  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  government  of  their  concern  about  the  fact  that 
Norway  has  accepted  the  offer  to  receive  guided  missiles  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  its  military  defenses.  Friends  pointed 
out  that  to  describe  guided  missiles  as  “defensive  weapons” 
was  stretching  the  term  “defensive”  further  than  was  reason¬ 
able  and  good. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Radnor  Retreat  will  be  held  this 
year  on  February  22  as  a  joint  gathering  for  all  of  Haverford 
Quarter.  At  10:30  a.m.  Mildred  Binns  Young,  the  leader, 
will  introduce  the  topic  for  discussion,  “The  Kneeling  Man.” 
A  period  for  reading  and  meditation  will  follow.  Some  books 
will  be  available  in  the  meeting  house;  Friends  are  encouraged 
also  to  bring  their  own.  Following  the  luncheon  hour,  12:30- 
1:30  p.m.,  members  of  the  Retreat  will  reassemble  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  discussion  period,  followed  by  a  time  for  worship.  At 
3:30  tea  will  be  served  by  Radnor  Friends.  The  Retreat  will 
be  held  in  the  Radnor  Meeting  House,  I  than.  Pa.,  and  all 
who  are  interested  will  be  welcome.  Attenders  are  asked  to 
bring  their  own  box  lunch  and  beverage. 

Mildred  Young  is  author  of  the  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet 
Insured  by  Hope.  For  twenty  years  she  and  her  husband, 
Wilmer  Young,  worked  with  sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers 
in  the  South. 

The  February  5  issue  of  the  Christian  Century  contains 
an  article  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury  entitled  “Whittier’s  Religion.” 

'  Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I  recommend  that  all  those  Friends  who  desire  information 
on  the  subject  of  humane  slaughter  contact  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  HUE  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
4,  D.  C.  This  organization  offered  a  compact  but  complete 
pamphlet  last  year,  when  it  worked  for  passage  of  bills  on 
humane  slaughter.  It  is  now  compiling  information  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  year.  It  is  also  interested  in  counteracting  the 
publicity  of  groups  who  apparently  would  like  to  see  bull 
fighting  as  a  “sport”  in  this  country. 

The  only  way  animals  in  this  country  will  be  treated  more 
humanely  will  be  for  more  people  to  give  a  few  minutes  of 
their  time,  when  necessary,  to  write  or  speak  on  behalf  of 
God’s  creatures  who  are  solely  dependent  upon  humans  for 
their  lot  in  life. 

Seaside  Heights,  N.  J.  Joan  Fogarty 


I  believe  some  amplification  is  necessary  of  the  statement 
attributed  to  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  Director  of  UNESCO,  in  your 
editorial  of  January  25;  namely,  that  44  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  over  15  years  of  age  are  illiterate.  I  do 
not  question  the  figures;  I  only  question  the  inference  that 
many  Westerners  will  draw  from  them;  namely,  that  people 
who  are  illiterate  are  also  ignorant. 

In  civilizations  having  long  traditions,  notably  those  of 
India  and  China,  a  great  deal  of  wisdom — beyond  mere  knowl- 
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edge  of  facts — is  transmitted  verbally  in  the  family,  by  ex¬ 
ample,  by  drama,  by  art,  and  especially  by  proverbs  which 
crystallize  the  deepest  intuitions  of  a  people.  Persons  so 
trained  are  not  necessarily  ignorant.  Indeed  some  of  them 
have  a  knowledge  of  first  principles  which  millions  who  can 
read  do  not  possess.  The  same  is  true  of  many  pioneers  who 
opened  up  our  West:  they  were  educated  in  the  act  of  living, 
by  conversations  with  those  who  could  read,  and  by  the  ser¬ 
mons  they  heard  preached. 

The  ability  to  read  is  good.  But  by  much  reading  we  also 
forget — forget  what  is  often  most  worth  remembering.  On 
this  important  topic  I  can  recommend  a  little  book  by  the 
late  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  The  Bugbear  of  Literacy.  First 
published  in  England,  it  was  reprinted  in  this  country  by  The 
John  Day  Ckimpany  under  the  title  Am  I  My  Brother’s 
Keeper? 

Washington,  D.  C.  Arthur  W.  Hummel 

BIRTHS 

EAST — On  January  22,  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  Nathaniel  S.  and  Laura  Carratt  East,  their  first  child, 
Kristal  Celesta  East.  The  parents  are  members  of  Lansdowne 
Monthly  Meeting,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

POWELL — On  January  30,  to  J.  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Le  P. 
Powell  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  their  fourth  child,  a  son,  William 
PusF.Y  Powell.  He  is  a  birthright  member  of  London  Grove  Month¬ 
ly  Meeting,  Pa.,  of  which  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents 
are  also  members. 

WERT — On  January  18,  to  Don  and  Sue  Furnas  Wert  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio,  a  daughter,  Mary  Beth  Wert.  The  mother  and 
maternal  grandfather,  Eli  Furnas,  are  memtiers  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

YEARSLEY — On  .January  19,  to  Lawrence  A.  and  Ruth  F. 
Yearsley  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  their  fourth  child,  a  daughter,  Dana 
Ralston  Yearsixy.  She  is  a  birthright  member  of  London  Grove 
Yearly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

FURNAS-OGLESBEE — On  January  18,  in  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran 
Church,  New  Lebanon,  Ohio,  i.ucii.E  Oclesbee  and  Ei.i  K.  Furnas 
of  Waynesville,  Ohio.  The  groom  is  a  memlier  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

RAND-HORNUNG — On  December  21,  1957,  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Meeting  House,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Patricia  Hadley 
Hornung,  daughter  of  Charles  F.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Homung,  West 
Chester,  and  Henry  Thawley  Rand,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
R.  Mellott,  of  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a  member 
of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  at  Birmingham,  Pa.,  and  the 
marriage  was  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  couple 
will  reside  at  State  College,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

BASSETT — On  January  28,  in  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  after  a  short  illness,  Dorothy  M.  Bassett,  a  member  of  Woods- 
town,  N,  J.,  Meeting.  A  native  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  she  had 
worked  as  a  psychologist  in  New  Jersey  for  over  twenty  years.  She 
is  survived  by  a  sister,  Irene  Bassett  of  New  Bedford. 

PANCOAST — On  January  SO,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Samuel 
Pancoast,  Jr.,  of  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J.,  M.arian  C.  Pancoast, 
aged  87.  She  was  a  member  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting 
and  lived  most  of  her  life  in  that  area.  She  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Samuel  Pancoast,  Jr.,  and  Dudley  C.  Pancoast;  a  daughter, 
Hallie  J.  Stewart  of  Paulsboro,  N.  J.;  ten  grandchildren;  and 
fourteen  great-grandchildren. 

SMEDLEY — On  February  3,  Thomas  D.  Smedley  of  Willistown, 
Pa.,  a  birthright  member  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  70. 
As  a  Trustee  of  the  Meeting  for  many  years,  he  gave  untiring 


service  and  generous  material  aid  to  making  and  maintaining  the 
quiet  and  refined  beauty  of  the  Meeting  property.  Through  his 
leadership  and  training  he  created  interest  and  vision  in  younger 
Trustees,  who  must  now  carry  on  his  work.  Education  for  younger 
members  and  a  nurturing  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Willistown  Meet¬ 
ing  were  deep  concerns  which  he  laid  upon  its  members.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Jane  J.  Smedley,  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

FEBRUARY 

16 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Carl  F.  Wise,  "The  Song  of  Songs;  the 
Psalms." 

16 — Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  "The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Education,”  at  the  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8:15 
p.m.:  Jacob  Klein,  Dean  of  St.  John’s  College,  "The  Idea  of  a  Lib¬ 
eral  Education."  Open  to  the  public. 

16 — Forum,  at  the  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  289  Park 
Street:  5:30  p.m.,  tea;  7:00,  panel  discussion,  "Some  Pathways  to 
Understanding  the  Nuclear  Age  and  Its  Patterns  of  Development." 
Open  to  the  public.  « 

16 — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Friends  Meeting,  44th  and  York  Ave¬ 
nue  South,  11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  guest  speaker. 

16 — West  Chester,  Pa.,  High  Street  Meeting  House,  8  p.m.: 
Boutros  Khoury,  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Daniel  Oliver  School  in 
Lebanon. 

19 — Chester,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  educational  motion  pictures, 
in  the  meeting  house,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  8  p.m.:  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

19 — New  York  Friends  Center,  144  East  20th  Street,  8:15  p.m. 
■See  issue  of  February  8, 

21 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  at  the 
Newtown,  Pa.,  Meeting  House:  6:30  p.m.,  covered  dish  supper 
(extras  provided  by  Newtown  Meeting);  8,  meeting. 

21 —  Friendship  Party  for  New  Americans  and  Visitors  from 
.Abroad,  at  the  Whittier,  140  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  8 
p.m.  All  welcome. 

22 —  All  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Montclair,  N.  J„  Meeting 
House,  289  Park  Street;  4  p.m.,  committees;  5,  business  meeting; 
6,  supper;  7,  John  Ayres,  Summit  Monthly  Meeting  study  group, 
“Deepening  the  Spiritual  Life."  All  welcome. 

22 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House.  See  issue  of  February  8. 

22 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  Retreat,  at  the  Radnor  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  Ithan,  Pa.,  topic,  "The  Kneeling  Man,”  leader,  Mildred 
Binns  Young  of  Pendle  Hill:  10:30  a.m.,  opening  of  discussion, 
followed  by  reading  and  meditation;  12:30  p.m.,  lunch  (bring  box 
lunch  and  hot  drink);  1:30,  discussion,  followed  by  worship  period; 
3:30,  tea  served  by  Radnor  Friends.  All  welcome. 

23 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Howard  H.  Brinton,  “The  Proverbial 
Wisdom  of  Israel.” 

23 — Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  “The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Education,”  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8:15 
p.m.:  Richard  Sullivan,  President  of  Reed  College,  Oreg.,  “Who 
Should  Go  to  College.”  Open  to  the  public. 

23 — Westchester  Peace  Workshop,  at  the  Purchase  Meeting 
House,  Purchase  and  Lake  Streets,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  2:30  p.m.: 
theme,  “What  can  the  individual  do  now  towards  a  sane  nuclear 
policy?” 

25— Women’s  Problems  Group,  at  the  meeting  house,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Margaret  Henrickson,  au¬ 
thor  of  Seven  Steeples,  “Keeping  Centered  in  a  Busy  Life.” 

28 — Reading,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  in  the  meeting  house,  108 
North  6th  Street,  8  p.m.:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  “Dulles  and  the 
Far  East.” 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

FKOBVXX — MMtlnc  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Qlendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBMKBUBT— Friends  meeting:.  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  comer  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting:  for  worship.  Clerk,  Clarence 
Cunningham. 

CBABBIKOVT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

XiA  JOBBA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7880  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  QD  4-74B9. 

BOB  ABOBBES — Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a  m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  86  St.;  RE  2-5450. 

PA8ABBHA  —  Orange  Orove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Orove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAIT  FBABCZBCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BEirVEB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:45  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk,  Mary  Flower  Russell,  SU  9-1790. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKXBOTOir — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  blodc  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  Am. 


FLORIDA 

SATTOBA  BBACH — Social  Room,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  201  Volusia  Avenue. 
Worship,  3  p.m.,  first  and  third  Sundays; 
monthly  meeting,  fourth  Friday  each 
month,  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  Charles  T.  Moon, 
Church  address. 

OAXBBBVXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  Am.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACKBOBVXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

MXAm — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OBBABBO-WIBTBX  FABX— Worship,  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  East 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

FABM  BBAOB  —  FYlends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,812  South  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBXSBVXd — Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  Am. 


INDIANA 

BVABBVZBBB  —  Friends  Meeting  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Ooldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
GR  6-7776). 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMKBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

CAMBBZBOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:80  Am.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOXCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 


worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

OBTXOZT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  Am. 
each  First-day  in  Highland  Park  Y.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  WlnonA  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

mBBBAFOBIB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school.  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBABTZC  CITY  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  Fir.st- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 

South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOVBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

■lABASQUAB — Flrst-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

BTTFFABO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

BOB(F  ZBBABS  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  Flrst-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  Am. 

BBW  TOBK— Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  QRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  B)ast  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street  ^ 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 

STXACDBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CZBCZBBATZ  —  MeeUng  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JB  1-4984. 

CBBVBBABB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBIBBUBO — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

BABCABTBX— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  Vi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  Am. 

FKZBASBBFKZA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  FYiends  Yearly  Meeting 
Office,  RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  PhiladelphiA  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  Blast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  A  Arch  Streets,  First-  A  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Firankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  Am. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  Am. 

yiTTBBUBOH  —  Worship  at  10:30  Am., 
adult  class,  11:45  Am.,  1858  Shady  Avmiua 


XBAOZBO — 108  North  Sixth  Street  Flrst- 
day  school  at  10  Am.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  Am. 

BTATB  COBBBOa  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street  First-day  school  at  9:80  Am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  Am. 


TENNESSEE 

OHATTABOOOA— Meeting  for  worship, 
Sunday  at  10:80  a.m.  Telephone  TAylor 
1-2879  or  Oxford  8-1613. 

IIBIKPBXS — Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  Clerk,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  5-5705. 


TEXAS 

AUBTIB — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  Am.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

BABBAB — Worship,  Sunday,  10:80  a.m., 
7 th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  (Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  FL  2-1846. 
HOT7BTOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  Am.  at  Jewish  (immunity 
Center,  2020  Herman  DrlvA  (Herk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

BABT  BAXB  CXTT— Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:80  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


WANTED 


TO  PURCHASE  THESE  BOOKS  by  Kath¬ 
leen  Norris:  Mif  San  Francitco;  My  California: 
Poor,  Dear  Margaret  Kirby:  Handi  Full  of  Living. 
Fiona  Stokes,  Delgany,  County  Wicklow, 
Ireland. 


HOUSEKEEPER -COMPANION  for  elderly 
lady,  small  convenient  house  near  Down- 
Ingtown,  Pa  Must  be  able  to  drive;  $35 
week.  Write  Box  Y19,  Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEMOTHER,  motherly,  middle-aged, 
for  twelve  normal,  school-age  boys  at 
Friends’  home  for  children  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa  Write  Box  F’20,  Friends  Journal. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  SUBSCRIBERS.  No 
experience  necessary.  All  applicants  ac¬ 
cepted.  Send  $4.50  to  Friendt  Journal, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


AVAILABLE 


AS  GOVERNESS-COMPANION  to  travel 
summer  1958,  1959:  German-speaking 

George  School  student.  Box  W22,  Friends 
Journal. 


FURNISHED  HOUSE  WITH  GARDEN, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia;  reasonable  rent 
to  responsible  adults  during  owners’  ab¬ 
sence  June,  1958  to  March,  1959.  Box  J21, 
Friends  Journal. 


ATTRACTIVE  TWO-BEDROOM  unfur¬ 
nished  second-floor  apartment,  ideal  for 
retired  couple,  available  through  Newtown 
Friends  Home.  For  information  write 
T.  D.  Paxson,  1050  Woods  Road,  South¬ 
ampton,  Pa. 


AT  THE  ONLY  HOTEL  in  Philadelphia 
belonging  to  Friends:  a  three-acre  garden; 
comfortable  rooms  and  tempting  meals  for 
transient  or  permanent  guests.  Call  Arch 
Street  Centre,  MArket  7-2025. 


THERE’LL  NEVER  BE  ANOTHER  con¬ 
temporary  community  like  Oreenbelt  Knoll 
in  Philadelphia  (winner  of  awards  from 
AIA  and  City  of  Philadelphia)  and  there’ll 
never  be  another  value  like  the  2,150'  air- 
conditioned,  3-bedroom,  iv4-bath  house 
sadly  being  left  after  only  one  year  by 
engineer  transferred  to  Ohio.  4%%  mort¬ 
gage,  little  cash.  Telephone  BAring  2-1100 
(evenings,  MErcury  9-1934)  or  write  Box 
G17,  Friends  Journal. 
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VERDE 

VALLEY 

SCHOOL 

SUMMER 

CAMP 


Camp -and -Travel 
in  AMAZING  ARIZONA 

Summer  adventure  for  boys  and  girls,  ages  10—15, 
on  165  wooded  acres  near  Arizona’s  natural  won¬ 
ders.  Camping  to  Grand  Canyon,  Painted  Desert, 
Petrified  Forest,  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  villages 
( famous  Kachina  and  Snake  dances) .  Riding,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  archery.  Use  of  modern  living  and 
sports  facilities,  infirmary  of  Verde  Valley  School. 
Careful  supervision.  Tutoring  available  in  English 
and  math.  6  weeks.  Box  101,Sedona,  Arizona. 


FARM  and  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

Timberlake,  boys  9-14  •  Indian  Brook,  girl$  9-14 

Tamarack  Farm,  coeducation  14-15 
SOO  acres  on  mountain  lake,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Friendly,  informal.  Extensive  campcraft 
program,  canoe  and  hiking  trips,  natural  science.  Construction,  farm  animals,  work 
projects,  square  dances.  Quaker  leadership,  CIT  program  for  boys  and  girls,  13-18. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB  •  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boyt  4-1*) 


Indian,  cowboy,  mogician,  naturalist, 
nurse,  etc.  Riding,  tennis,  aquaplaning, 
swimming,  dramatics,  crafn.  Meeting,  etc. 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 

lakefront  hotel,  cabins.  Riding,  tennis, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  etc.,  on  Poce- 
no's  Fairview  Lake  near  Camp  Len-a-pe. 


IN  THE  POCONOS  115  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
DAVID  S.  AND  MARJORIE  KEISER  -  Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrote  5-1682 
Employ  50  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  opplyT 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  INTEGRATION? 
Are  You  Looking  for  an  Inexpensive  Camp  ? 

Then  consider  non-profit  CAMP  ATWATER, 

East  Brookfield  on  Lake  Lashaway  in  central  Massachusetts, 

,  long  known  os  the  outstanding  Negro  comp. 

Atwater's  integrated  stafF  seeks  representation  in  all  groups  on  a  democratic  basis. 
EXCELLENT  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  PROGRAMS,  MUSIC,  AQUATIC  SPORTS 
Boys'  season  June  27  —  July  27;  girls'  season  July  29  —  August  28 

Member  New  England  Camping  Association  and  American  Camping  Association 

For  further  information  write  to:  EUGENE  SPARROW 

Box  265  Highland  Station 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING! 


Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  “service”  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

LIPK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Ufa  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancellable  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Ufa  •  Group  Accident  and  Health  •  Group  Annuities 


Friends^  Home  for  Children 

FRIENDLY  ACRES 

Eitablitbed  1881 

non-sectarian  •  children  6*12 
private  or  court  placement 
900  SOUTH  AVENUE,  SECANE,  PA. 
Telephone  SWarthmore  6-3253 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  Houie 
A  Friend*  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
end  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
end  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  amests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Tcicphen*  GRamercy  5-9193 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


D -Arrow  camp 

FOR  BOYS  AGES:  12-16 

On  Grand  Lake  in  Eastern  Maine 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  informal  group  with  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership. 

George  P.  Darrew,  Director 
Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 
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HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Straots 
Phlladalphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcuit  4—3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooptrativc  pobliiher  who  offcri  aotbori  early 
publication,  higher  royalty,  national  diatribntion. 
and  beautifully  designed  books.  All  subjects  wel¬ 
comed.  Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Attmi.  MR.  VAN  BUREN  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y _ 


A  rXiOBZDA  ZNTITATIOV 

L«t  us  help  you  select  a  home,  homesite,  or 
business  in  this  beautiful,  high,  rolling,  uni¬ 
versity  section  close  to  the  St.  John’s  River 
and  famous  Daytona  Beach.  An  ideal  spot 
for  year  around  living.  Deal  with  confidence 
through  a  reliable,  friendly  agency. 

GRANT  M.  OLVER  Rug.  Real  Eatota  Broker 
1333  N.  Woodland  Blvd.  DoLand,  Florida 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1533 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO, 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

*  Rtprntnlatiot 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


TRAVELING  PENNSYLVANIANS 

June  18 ‘August  9,  1958 

A  basic  European  tour,  including  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  three  Scandinavian  capi¬ 
tals,  Brussels  World’s  Fair,  and  continental 
itinerary.  For  details  write: 

DR.  DON  YODER 

Bannatt  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


PERCIVAL  GRAND  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

JULY  20  ■  AUGUST  29 
Visiting  Twelve  Countries  —  Via  Air  to  and 
from  Europe  —  Pullman  Motorcoach 
in  Europe  —  Standard  Hotels 
Write  to  MISS  ALICE  E.  RIDGWAY 
704  Hallowell  Drive  Bethayres,  Pa. 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  the 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  S-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WEUh  Valley  4-7118  after  S  p.m. 


Elnwood  CoDTalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swartlimore,  Pa.  ' 

Telephone  Klngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Daily  10  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 
Sandoy  Noon  to  5  P.M. 

6  Minutes  to  City  Hall 


1220  N.  BROAD  STREET 

STevenson  2-7179;  2-7125 

The  Outstanding  Luxury 
Apartment  Valuel 
Efficitnepr  A  ^ 

1  A  2  BMlroo«>7  C 
AportmMts,  # 

INCLUDES  All  UTILITIES 

•  Modem  Hrepfsef  huiMing 
O  Free  deseraling 

•  AutewnHc  elevators 
o  Reseptien  desk 

•  Private  playgraund 
O  Oetdeer  patie 

O  Oafage  in  BaiWing 
o  Auteoiatk  laundry 


ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING— $2.24  per  column  inch,  or  164  per  agate  line,  with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6-11  insertions,  15%  for  12-24 
insertions,  20%  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

MEETING  NOTICES — 164  pef  I'n*/  with  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING— 84  per  word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6-15  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more  insertions  within  one 
year.  A  box  number  will  be  supplied  If  requested,  and  there  it  tw  postage  charge  for  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
UCRRISVILLE,  PA 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Foundads  1689 

ChartarMl  by  William  P«nni  1701 
■OYS  AND  OIRLSt  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Childian  of  Frionda  or*  givm  prafaronM. 
Financial  aid  it  availabla  for  qualifiad  ap- 
plicantt  whota  familiat  naad  it.  Friandt 
ora  particularly  ancouragad  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummora,  Hoadmaster 

SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


Oakwood  is  commined  to  the  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

Applications  for  admission  of  Friands  childran  may  ba  givan 
first  considaration  until  March  15. 


OAKWOOD 


\  n  Coeducational 
'  ”  Quaker  Boarding 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 


SCHOOL 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  'write  Charles  W.  Hutton,  Principal 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Thla  coeducational  school  within  20 
miles  of  New  'Bork  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  radactian  la  taitiaa  Is  ovollabla  ta 
aiambafs  af  Tha  Society  af  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaeter 
Box  B,  Locust  Vallay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Established  1888 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends'  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaeter 


Tha  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  it  ragularly  on 
tola  in  tha  magazina  dapartmant  of  tha 
John  Wanamakar  ttora  in  Philodalphia. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four-yaar  kindargortan  through  12th  Grada 
Colaga  Praparotory  Curriculum 

Founded  in  1845  by  the  Society  of  Friend*. 

oar  ■chool  continue*  to  emphaoice 
integrity,  freedom,  oimplicity  in  education 
through  concern  for  the  indiriduul  etudent. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SGHOOL 

Richard  H.  McFebly,  Principal 


Founded 

1893 


Candidates  for  admission  for  1958-59  are  now  being  selected  from,  i 
applications  on  file.  Enrollment  will  be  complete  early  in  March,  j 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions  c 
Box  350,  George  School,  Budts  County,  Pennsylvania  ? 


*  -  C  O  N  STH  U  CTO  R  S  I*c. 
dwiB 'It' a  iisiciiis  '  FiiucKis  '  minis 


MOitisviiii  AND  saisTOi.  BUCKS  c  o..  r  a. 
O  I  O.  low.  OTTO,  riit  a  O  S  T.  C.  CBOWfll.  v .  r  ■  I  t 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ft 

'  cA  Private  ^iHospitaV 

catering  esplecially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 

THS  LEOAL  1117X1 1  lagiirtn  ^ 


